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LINCOLN’S  VOTE  FOR 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA  CONVENTION  OF  1856 

BY  JESSE  W.  WEIK 


IT  is  now  generally  agreed  that  one  of 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  most  eloquent  and  im¬ 
pressive  utterances  was  the  speech  he 
delivered  at  the  first  Republican  State 
Convention  in  Illinois,  held  at  Blooming¬ 
ton,  May  29,  1856.  Through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  late  Henry  C.  Whitney, 
who  was  present  and  heard  it,  it  has  been 
preserved  and  published,  so  that  its  re¬ 
production  here  is  unnecessary.  That  it 
was  in  reality  a  great  effort,  and  worthy 
the  place  assigned  it  in  the  annals  of  com- 
paign  oratory,  is  shown  by  the  estimates 
of  such  men  as  John  L.  Scripps  and 
Joseph  Medill  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Chicago  “Tribune,”  both  of  whom  were 
in  attendance  at  the  convention.  “Never 
was  an  audience  more  completely  elec¬ 
trified  by  human  eloquence,”  wrote 
Scripps  to  his  paper.  “Again  and  again 
during  its  delivery  they  sprang  to  their 
feet  and  upon  the  benches  and  testified 
by  long-continued  shouts  and  the  waving 
of  hats  how  deeply  the  speaker  had 
wrought  upon  their  minds  and  hearts.  It 
fused  the  mass  of  incongruous  elements 
into  perfect  homogeneity;  and  from  that 
day  to  the  present  they  have  worked 
together  in  harmonious  and  fraternal 
union.”  Medill’s  account  is  equally  fervid 
and  noteworthy  :  “  I  did  make  a  few  para¬ 
graphs  of  what  Lincoln  said  in  the  first 
eight  or  ten  minutes,”  he  wrote;  “but  I 
became  so  absorbed  in  his  magnetic  ora¬ 
tory  I  forgot  myself  and  ceased  to  take 


notes,  and  I  joined  with  the  convention 
in  stamping  and  clapping  to  the  end  of 
his  speech.  I  well  remember  that  after 
Lincoln  sat  down,  and  calm  had  succeeded 
the  tempest,  I  waked  out  of  a  sort  of  hyp¬ 
notic  trance  and  then  thought  of  my 
report  for  the  ‘Tribune.’  There  was 
nothing  written  but  an  abbreviated  intro¬ 
duction.” 

During  the  convention  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  the  guest  of  Judge  David  Davis.  A 
few  minutes  after  the  delivery  of  his 
speech,  the  convention  adjourned,  where¬ 
upon  Mr.  Lincoln  left  the  hall  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Mr.  Whitney,  who  likewise 
was  sojourning  at  the  Davis  home.  “As  I 
passed  down-stairs  with  the  crowd,”  re¬ 
lated  Whitney,  “Jesse  K.  Dubois,  who 
had  been  nominated  State  Auditor,  seized 
me  by  the  arm  with  a  painful  grip  and 
made  an  exclamation  close  to  my  ear. 
Presently  Lincoln  got  disentangled  from 
the  applauding  crowd,  and  he  and  I 
started  off  in  the  direction  of  Judge 
Davis’s  house.  As  soon  as  we  were  out 
of  hearing,  Lincoln  at  once  commenced  a 
line  of  remark  upon  the  extraordinary 
scene  we  had  just  witnessed,  and  whose 
prime  mover  he  was,  at  the  same  time 
bending  his  head  down  to  make  our  con¬ 
versation  more  confidential.  In  a  glow 
of  enthusiasm  I  said  in  reply  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  by  him : 

“  ‘You  know  my  statements  about  your 
speeches  are  not  good  authority,  so  I 
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will  tell  you  what  Dubois,  who  is  not  so 
enthusiastic  as  I  am,  said  to  me  as  we 
came  out  of  the  hall :  “Whitney,”  said  he, 
“that  is  the  greatest  speech  ever  made  in 
Illinois, #  and  puts  Lincoln  on  the  track 
for  the  Presidency.”  ’ 

“He  walked  along  for  some  thirty  sec¬ 
onds,  perhaps,  without  saying  a  word,  but 
with  a  thoughtful  abstracted  look ;  then 
he  straightened  up  and  immediately  made 
a  remark  about  some  commonplace  sub¬ 
ject  having  no  reference  to  the  matter  we 
had  been  considering.  Did  he  then  recog¬ 
nize  in  this  burst  of  enthusiasm  from  Du¬ 
bois  the  voice  of  destiny  summoning  him 
to  the  highest  responsibility  on  earth? 
If  so,  well  for  him  was  it  that  he  did  not 
also  see  the  granite  tomb,  only  nine  years’ 
distant,  consecrated  by  more  tears  than 
any  other  since  the  human  race  began!” 

Twenty  days  after  this  incident  the 
delegates  to  the  first  National  Republican 
Convention  assembled  in  the  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  nominate  candidates  for  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Vice-President.  Deeply  inter¬ 
ested  as  Mr.  Lincoln  unquestionably  was 
in  the  growth  and  success  of  the  newly 
organized  party,  the  natural  presumption 
would  be  that  he  attended  the  convention. 
Indeed,  Col.  A.  K.  McClure,  late  editor 
cf  the  Philadelphia  “Times,”  in  his  in¬ 
teresting  reminiscences  of  that  period,  rep¬ 
resents  him  as  present  on  that  occasion, 
even  describing  how  he  looked  and  acted, 
and  the  impression  his  tall,  angular  figure 
made  on  the  delegates,  many  of  whom 
had  never  seen  him  before.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  truth  of  Colonel  McClure’s 
narrative,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
warrant  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  not  there.  The  fact  is,  realizing  that 
he  could  or  would  not  be  present,  and 
feeling  that  Illinois  should  be  ably  and 
decently  represented,  so  that,  as  he  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  a  conservative  man  might  be 
nominated  for  President,  he  wrote  to 
Senator  Lyman  Trumbull,  then  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  urging  him  to  go ;  and  I  have  be¬ 
fore  me  the  latter’s  answer  to  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln’s  letter,  in  which  he  states  that  up  to 
that  time  he  had  hesitated  about  attend¬ 
ing  the  convention,  but,  in  deference  to 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  wishes,  he  would  set  out 
for  Philadelphia  on  the  following  day. 

The  proceedings  of  that  memorable 
convention,  ending  in  the  nomination  of 
General  Fremont  for  President,  are  so 


thoroughly  interwoven  into  the  history  of 
our  times  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
space  and  time  to  recount  them  here.  One 
item  alone  claims  our  interest,  and  that 
is  the  vote  for  Vice-President.  It  was  on 
the  first  ballot  for  this  nomination  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  received  one  hundred  and 
ten  votes,  a  tribute  to  his  genius  and  abil¬ 
ity  which,  it  is  said,  afforded  him  more 
real  gratification  than  any  other  which 
came  to  him  during  the  years  of  his  polit¬ 
ical  activity ;  but,  whether  he  accepted  it 
as  a  recognition  of  his  victory  over  Doug¬ 
las  in  1854  or  as  the  logical  result  of  his 
eloquent  and  stirring  appeal  at  the 
Bloomington  convention,  we  do  not 
know.  People  generally  credited  it  to 
the  concerted  action  and  zealous  efforts  of 
Judd,  Yates,  Palmer,  Trumbull,  and  the 
other  leading  lights  from  Illinois  who 
represented  that  State  in  the  convention ; 
but  a  careful  examination  of  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln’s  correspondence  during  this  period 
fails  to  confirm  that  generally  accepted 
opinion.  If  indeed  such  a  thing  was  in 
contemplation,  it  was  never  mentioned  by 
those  who  naturally  would  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  the  movement.  That  Trumbull 
was  somewhat  distrustful,  if  not  actually 
envious,  of  Lincoln’s  rapid  rise  in  po¬ 
litical  esteem  we  cannot  with  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty  assert ;  but  that  he  did  not  regard 
him  as  suitable  Presidential  timber  is 
plainly  evident  from  his  deep  interest  in 
Bissell,  who  had  just  been  nominated  for 
Governor  at  the  Bloomington  convention, 
and  of  whom  he  said:  “Colonel  Bissell  is 
somewhat  talked  of,  and  has  a  great  many 
friends.  Everybody  speaks  well  of  him. 
If  his  name  should  be  brought  before  the 
convention,  I  should  be  for  him.”  Wash- 
burne,  Judd,  Yates,  and  Wentworth,  if 
we  are  to  judge  by  their  letters,  while  not 
actuated  perhaps  by  like  motives,  mani¬ 
fested  equal  indifference  and  lack  of  in¬ 
terest.  Though  apparently  all  friendly 
to  Lincoln,  they  evidently  did  not  regard 
him  as  of  the  requisite  weight  and  im¬ 
portance  to  attract  national  attention. 

If,  therefore,  the  propriety  of  obtaining 
from  the  convention  in  the  form  of  a 
complimentary  vote  the  party’s  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  strength  and 
achievements  did  not  occur  to  the  coterie 
of  Illinois  leaders  then  present,  the  ques¬ 
tion  naturally  arises,  Who  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  securing  for  him  the  desired 
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recognition?  Who  believed  in  his  star? 
Who  thought  him  big  enough  to  fill  the 
Presidential  office?  As  over  fifty  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  convention,  and  as 
all  the  leading  participants  therein  have 
doubtless  passed  away,  the  question  might 
have  remained  unanswered  but  for  the 
discovery  of  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  about  this  time  which  I  found  not 
long  since  among  the  Lincoln  papers 
turned  over  to  me  by  Mr.  Herndon.  This 
document  throws  the  required  light  on  the 
subject,  and  we  are  thereby  enabled  to 
determine  who  first  suggested  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  as  well  as 
who  virtually  secured  the  wholesome  and 
significant  vote  he  received  in  the  con¬ 
vention.  The  man  entitled  to  the  credit 
was  William  B.  Archer  of  the  town  of 
Marshall,  Illinois.  Mr.  Archer  had  been 
elected  to  Congress,  but  was  then  await¬ 
ing  the  result  of  a  contest  for  his  seat. 
Immediately  after  his  return  to  Washing¬ 
ton  from  Philadelphia,  where  he  attended 
the  convention,  he  wrote  Mr.  Lincoln  as 
follows : 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  21,  1856. 
Abraham  Lincoln, 

My  dear  Sir :  I  was  at  the  convention  — 
got  here  last  evening  and  have  not  had  time 
to  write  you  as  I  should  wish.  The  House 
meets  and  I  must  be  up  to  see  about  my  case. 
I  have  been  absent  at  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  since  the  13th.  On  being  defeated 
as  to  Mr.  McLean  for  whom  I  did  my  best, 
I  felt  badly  and  at  dark  after  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Fremont,  I  resolved  to  name  you  for 
Vice-President  regardless  of  whom  they 
might  name.  We  went  it  until  12  p.  M. — 
Mr.  Swett,  Wilcox  and  myself.  I  got  Allison 
of  Pennsylvania  to  name  you  —  did  wish  ex- 
Governor  Pitner  but  he  rather  declined  — 
was  for  you  and  did  all  he  could  in  the  short 
time  left.  Now  you  see  they  were  person¬ 
ally  committed  to  Mr.  Dayton  but  had  we 
moved  early  in  the  matter  —  and  I  would  if 
I  had  believed  McLean  would  have  been  de¬ 
feated — you  certainly  [would]  have  had  the 
nomination.  This  is  the  view  of  good  men 
who  are  judges.  If  the  matter  had  been 
named  early  all  Pennsylvania  would  have  voted 
for  you.  Ohio  and  Iowa  treated  me  badly 
and  I  ’ll  see  them  paid  off.  I  think  you  will 
pardon  me  for  the  move.  I  had  a  strong 
hope  and  felt  disposed  to  make  the  effort. 
Mr.  Van  Dyke  of  New  Jersey  had  served 
with  you  in  Congress.  He  paid  you  a  high 


compliment  and  at  some  length.  It  was  well 
done  and  I  regret  that  his  remarks  in  full  as 
to  yourself  were  not  published.  He  did  you 
great  credit. 

We  are  in  for  the  fight  for  Fremont  and 
Dayton  and  conquer  and  succeed  we  must. 
I  have  but  a  few  moments  to  write  you.  Ac¬ 
cept  my  best  wishes  and  prayers  for  your 
long  life  and  prosperity. 

Yours, 

W.  B.  Archer. 

But  although,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  not  in  Philadelphia,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  account  for  his  presence  else¬ 
where.  The  truth  is  that  he  was  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  diligently  engaged  in  following 
Judge  Davis  around  the  circuit.  At  the 
very  time  of  the  convention  he  was  at¬ 
tending  a  special  term  of  the  court  in 
LTrbana. 

Mr.  Whitney  relates  that  Judge  Davis 
and  the  non-resident  lawyers  were  quar¬ 
tered  at  the  leading  hostelry  of  the  place. 
Their  slumbers  in  the  early  dawn  having 
too  often  been  disturbed  by  the  tones  of  a 
vibrant  gong  summoning  them  to  break¬ 
fast,  they  decided  one  morning  that  the 
offending  instrument  must  be  removed  or 
in  some  way  forever  silenced.  By  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote  Mr.  Lincoln  was  chosen  to 
carry  out  the  decree.  Accordingly,  a  little 
earlier  than  usual  before  noon  that  day, 
he  was  seen  to  leave  the  court-room  and 
hasten  to  the  hotel.  Slipping  unobserved 
into  the  dining-room,  he  managed  to  se¬ 
cure  the  gong,  secreted  it  under  his  coat, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  making  off  with  it 
when  Whitney  and  Judge  Davis  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  scene.  The  former  held 
in  his  hand  a  copy  of  the  Chicago  “Tri¬ 
bune,”  which  had  just  reached  town,  and 
contained  the  surprising  and  gratifying 
announcement  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  re¬ 
ceived  110  votes  for  Vice-President  at  the 
Philadelphia  convention  the  day  before. 

“Great  business  this,”  chuckled  Davis, 
“for  a  man  who  aspires  to  be  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  !” 

Lincoln  only  smiled.  “Davis  and  I,” 
declared  Whitney,  “were  greatly  excited, 
but  Lincoln  was  listless  and  indifferent. 
His  only  response  was  : 

“  ‘Surely  it  ain’t  me;  there  ’s  another 
great  man  named  Lincoln  down  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  I  reckon  it  ’s  him.’  ” 


